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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BOY AND MAN,” *‘ LOMBARDY COURT,” FTC. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A BIT OF A CRUISE. 


Here is another ballad of a fish.—Shakespeare. 


}? was a delightful sensation, creeping slowly along 


before the wind over a smooth sea, and looking | 


out, now at the distant horizon, where two or three 
No. 1449,—ocrozer 4, 1879. 





‘ships with all their sails set were visible, to all 


appearance motionless, like huge sea-birds hovering 
upon their wings; and now at the coast slowly reced- 
ing, and displaying the outline of the bay and its 
surrounding hills, with the buildings old and new 
dotted here and there upon the shore. For a time 
neither of the boys spoke, but sat with quiet plea- 
sure gazing over the bulwarks, and thinking of 
nothing beyond the actual enjoyment of the moment. 
Tom would have liked a little more wind and a little 
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more excitement; but he was very happy; and to 
Martin it was all new and romantic and delightful. 

‘Where are we going?” he asked, after they had 
been half-an-hour at sea. 

‘‘ Anywhere you like,” was the answer. ‘A bit 
of a cruise I suppose, out and home again. There 
are some fines in the boat, and some bait, if you 
would lil ;to have a bit of fishing.” 

Martin was fond of fishing with a rod and float, 
and he hailed with delight the prospect of hauling 
in something larger than a perch or a roach—a 
mackerel, or perhaps a cod. 

‘Mackerel you may,” said Dean; and he showed 
him how to bait the numerous hooks with which the 
line was furnished, and to lower them over the boat’s 
side, making them fast to the thwarts. 

‘‘ How jolly it is!”’ said Martin, leaning over the 
side of the boat, and dipping his hand into the water 
as he fingered the line, trying it every minute in the 
expectation of a bite. ‘‘I suppose you were always 
fishing when you were on your voyage home from 
India? There must be some very big fish out in the 
great ocean.” 

‘‘No,” said Tom; ‘‘a distinguished ‘ natural’ like 
yourself ought to know that there are no fish in the 
great deep. Mackerel and herrings and soles could 
not live there—they would be drowned.” 

‘‘Tf you were like some of the fellows,” said Mar- 
tin, looking at him doubtfully, ‘‘I should think you 
were greening me.” 

‘ Ne joco quidem,” Tom replied. 

‘‘ How could fish be drowned?” 

‘‘T don’t know how it is, and perhaps drowning is 
not the proper word for it; but I know that when 
fish get out of their depth they cannot live. Fish 
are mostly found near the coast.” 

‘‘That’s true,’ said Bowley, with a jerk of his 
head towards Tom—‘‘ that’s true enough. He 
knows.” 

‘¢OFf course it’s true,” said Martin; ‘‘ but it seems 
strange to me all the same.” 

‘‘There’s a many strange things going,”’ said the 
man, ‘‘and that’s one on ‘em; though I never thought 
of it afore in that way.” 

‘«‘ And yet,” said Tom, ‘‘the bottom of the ocean 
at its greatest depth is covered with little shell-fish, 
and they can live—tiny delicate shells, you would 
think they could only exist in calm and shallow 
water.” 

‘‘That’s where it is,” said the man; ‘it’s calm 
enough down there; there ain’t no waves down in 
them great depths; nothing a-stirring there. That’s 
the proper place for them, that is.” 

“Of course,” said Tom; ‘everything is in its 
proper place where God has placed it.” 

‘So it is,” said the man; “right again, young 
gentleman; though I don’t know as I ever thought 
so much of that afore.” 

‘‘But there are big fish in the ocean, are there 
not?’’ Martin asked; ‘‘ whales and leviathans, and 
that sort?” 

“T never seed a leviathan,’ 
whales keep near the shore as a rule. 
venture very far from it.” 

‘Tt would take a great deal of water to drown a 
whale.” 

‘“ Well, you see, there is a pretty good deal of it 
in the ocean. Not but a whale might be able to 
live there, for aught I know, if he had a mind; 
only there would be no little fish for him to feed on, 


’ said the man; “ but 


They don’t 


Whales could not live on them tiny shell-fish the 
young gentleman was talking about, I take it; so 
they keep near shore, where their food is. Yes, 
there’s a place for everything, and .everything in its 
place, and there’s One above as puts ’em in it, that’s 
clear.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Dean, who had been listening to tho 
conversation, with his hand upon the tiller. ‘That 
don’t seem like chance, does it? I heard a feilow 
once lecturing and trying to prove that there was no 
God. All things were made by chance, he said, or 
made themselves. He did not spin a very good argu- 
ment, though; and when I came to think about it 
afterwards, I could have answered him myself. If 
he had come our way again, I should have stood up 
and asked him a few questions before all the people. 
But all that is passed and gone,” he added ina lower 
key; ‘‘ that was in days gone by.” 

He turned away moodily, thinking to himself, no 
doubt, that it was not for such as he to put himself 
forward now, even in a good cause, and bitterly con- 
scious of the degradation which he had brought upon 
himself by his intemperance. Leaning over the side 
to hide his emotion, he busied himself with the hooks 
and lines, and took no further part in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘“‘Only big fish as ever I heard on out at sea,”’ said 
Bowley, who perhaps guessed what his mate was 
thinking of, and wished to divert the boys’ attention 
from him—* only big fish as ever I heard on out 
at sea war the sea-sarpent.” 

‘‘Oh! did you ever see it?” cried Martin. 

‘*No; I never seed him; can’t say as I did; but I 
have heerd tell on him.” 

‘¢ Tell me all about it, do.” 

‘¢Tt’s only a yarn,’’ said the man. 

‘A yarn! Oh, capital! Do spin us a yarn!” 

‘« Leastways it’s a song.” 

“Oh, then, sing it.” 

‘* But you'll perhaps be offended ? ” 

tai Why ? ”? 

‘*’Causo it’s only meant for land-lubbers and such.” 

‘* Never mind; go on.” 

The man being thus urged, cleared his throat, 
fixed his eyes upon the deck, and began in a husky 
voice as follows :— 


** Come listen to me, ye land-lubbers, 
I'll sing you a song of the sea, 
While the wind high aloft, through the scuppers, 
Comes whistling up over our lee. 


*T was a-sailing across the Atlantic, 
North longitude forty-and-two, 
When a sarpent-like figure gigantic 
Hove suddenly into our view. 


Straight over the bows to the nor’ard 
He lifted his p’isonous head, 

And under the starn, right for’ard, 
The bight of his tail was spread. 


‘ Furl the main yard !’ cried the captain, 
* Run for’ard and dowse the spanker ! 
Lay out on the signal halyards, 
And take a reef in the anchor ! 


Bring up the best bower, and load her 
With canister, grape, and shell ; 
Fill her up to the muzzle with powder, 





And prime her and p’int her well ! 
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But as soon as the snake set his eyes on 
The cannon run out at the fore, 

He dived underneath the horizon, 
And never came up any more. 


But he lashed with his tail on the water 
Until it were all of a bile ; 

And it took him a day and a quarter 
The whole of his length to unkile. 


And at night, in our mess, we was trying 
To reckon the length of the beast ; 
And, as sartin as here I’m a-lying, 
*Twas forty odd knots at the least.” 


“ Bravo! 
finished. 

“Well, but,” said Martin, “you are not lying; 
you are sitting.” 

“Then, if I an’t a-lying, young mister, it’s all true, 
every word on it, of course.” 

‘¢Oh, I see; I see.” 

“But you needn’t believe it if you don’t like, you 
know.” 

‘‘That’s like Chaffin,” said Martin. 

“No,” Tom answered; ‘‘ because nobody could be 
deceived in this case. It’s a yarn from beginning to 
end, and does not pretend to be anything else.” 

‘A yarn for land-lubbers,” said the singer, with a 
look of much satisfaction. ‘‘ Wind blowing aloft 
through the scuppers, up from our lea; north longi- 
tude; starn right for’ard; reef in the anchor. Haw! 
haw! haw!” 

Martin did not see all the force of the joke, and 
the questions he asked added much to the entertain- 
ment, and provoked frequent repetitions of the Haw, 
haw, haw, in which he joined merrily, though with- 
out knowing why. 

“‘ How I should like a dip ?”’ Tom said, presently, 
looking down at the water, upon which a ripple was 
beginning to play. 

“Can you swim?” Joshua Dean asked. 

“Oh yes; I have bathed from the Mersey—the 
ship Icame home in from India. The captain used 
to have a boat lowered in calm weather, and the 
sailors used to bathe. I could always swim; at least 
as long as I can remember.” 

He had thrown off his jacket by this time, and was 
preparing to go overboard. Martin came aft in a 
great hurry and caught hold of him. 

‘“We are a long way from the shore,” he said, 
“‘and the water must be a mile deep, at least.” 

“Nonsense! Besides it would make no difference 
if it were. I like deep water to plunge into. Here 
goes!” 

‘‘ But even a fish cannot live in deep water,” cried 
Martin. 

The only reply to this was a good-humoured thrust 
which floored the ‘‘ Swallow,’ and the next moment 
Tom went over the side, head first. By the time the 
younger boy was on his feet again Tom was also up, 
puffing and panting, and dividing the sea manfully 
with his arms. Dean had thrown off his jacket and 
shoes, and stood watching the swimmer, ready to 
spring after him if it should be necessary, and 
Martin, though still a little alarmed at his friend’s 
daring, was contented to watch him as he dived and 
swam, and felt not a little proud of him. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. ‘I hope there 
are no sharks about here,” he exclaimed. 


capital!” said Tom, when he had 
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‘‘ No,” said Dean, with a laugh. 

‘“‘ Because I have read such dreadful stories about 
sharks, and we are so far away from the shore.” 

‘No fear; sharks don’t come this way. But look 
yonder.” 

A rippling sound was heard to leeward, and a 
small boat under sail was seen running towards them. 
Two men were sitting on the gunwale, and the boat, 
which carried a good deal of canvas, was bending to 
the breeze as it freshened, blowing off shore. Near 


, the bow was a large Newfoundland dog, standing in 


an attitude of attention, and with his eye fixed upon 
some object not far off. 

‘* What a fine dog!” said Martin. 

‘‘ Yes,” Bowley replied. ‘It’s Resky. He’s a 
good dog, Resky is. He has saved a many lives, 
Resky has. Everybody knows Resky.” 

‘‘He is looking at Tom,’ said Martin. 
he goes.” 

Rescue had caught sight of Tom Howard’s head 
in the water, and after a few moments of reflection 
had come to the conclusion that it was a case for him. 
He had plunged in, therefore, upon his own respon- 
sibility, and was swimming with all his power towards 
the bather. 

Tom was a little alarmed when he saw him ap- 
proaching, for he did not know what sort of animal 
it was, little more than his head being visible. He 
began, therefore, to swim towards Dean’s boat; but 
Resky gained upon him, and before Tom was aware 
caught him by the shoulder, but so gently that his 
teeth were scarcely felt, and began to draw him 
towards the boat from which he had himself de- 
scended. A struggle ensued, Tom trying to liberate 
himself from the dog’s grip, while the dog persisted 
in its attempt to hold him fast and safe. Dean put 
an end to the contest by running his boat to the spot, 
and then going overboard himself to the boy’s assist- 
ance. Tom was very glad to find himself safe on 
board again, for he was exhausted and half drowned 
by poor Rescue’s well-meaning efforts. The adventure 
caused them a great deal of amusement, though it 
had not been without its alarms at one moment. 

‘“You had better go and change your clothes,” 
said Tom to his friend Joshua. ‘‘ Yow'll catch an 
awful cold if you don’t.” 

‘“‘T will,” said the man; ‘though the wet would 
not hurt me; salt water never does, nor fresh water, 
neither. It an’t the water,” he muttered to himself, 
as he disappeared under the hatchway of the half- 
deck. 

‘You should have let him have his own way, 
master,” said Bowley, referring to the dog. ‘He 
would have brought you alongside famously.” 

“ But I did not want to be brought alongside,” 
said Tom. 

‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,” said the 
man.” 

‘* But I was not in need.” 

‘¢That makes all the difference, of course. Even 
a friend may be one too many sometimes; or he may 
do you a mischief even when he means to be kind. 
I don’t know as ever I thought of that afore.” 

“It’s true, though,” said Dean, who had shifted 
himself by this time. ‘Save me from my friends, I 
say.” 

He looked so serious that Tom felt a little hurt. 
It seemed as if Dean had intended some reflection 
upon himself or some one belonging to him. ‘ Why 
do you say that?” he whispered. 


“There 


rr 2 
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‘For good cause,” was the answer. 

‘What friends do you mean ?” 

‘¢ Never mind,” said the man. 
anything that you need care about.” 
Poor Joshua was thinking of the man who, under 
a show of hospitality and kindness, had tempted 
him to drink, aud afterwards persuaded him to part 
with his property; but Tom knew nothing about 

that. 

Meanwhile the dog kept swimming about near the 
smack, as if anxious to come on board and see how 
his patient was getting on; but being repeatedly 
called away by his master, he left them at last, with 
evident reluctance. 

‘“‘T love a dorg,” said Bowley, ‘next to a human 
being ; and many on ’em deserve it a deal more than 
some humans as I could name.” 

‘More than that fellow Chaffin, for instance,” said 
Martin. But Tom did not want to hear any more 
about Chaffin, and bade him hold his tongue. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Martin, going to his line after 
this rebuff; ‘‘ here’s a fish at last!’ He began to 
pull in his line as rapidly as he could, and after 
several of the hooks had been brought on board with 
the baits untouched, a bright shining object was 
visible approaching the surface of the water, and he 
felt its weight and its struggles. 

Tom ran to his side and watched him. 

‘It’s only a dorg,”’ said Bowley. 

** Another dog?” cried the boy; ‘‘ where?” 

‘“‘A dorg-fish, I mean. It’s good for nothing ; pull 
up, though ; there’s more beyond.” 

The dog-fish was landed, and after him a fine 
mackerel; then another dog, then more mackerel. 
Martin was in great delight, and Tom went away to 
pull in his own lines, which were equally well fur- 
nished. 

‘‘T wonder what o’clock it is,’’ said Martin, sud- 
denly, after they had been for some time engaged 
in this way. 

‘“‘Tt’s about three o’clock or after by the sun,”’ said 
Dean. 

‘‘Oh, I say! our train goes at five, and we are 
ever so far from the shore. How quickly the time 
has passed!” 

«We had better put about at once,” said Tom. 

‘Goes at five, does it?’? Dean replied. ‘ And 
suppose you were to be too late for it, what then?” 

‘It’s the last train that stops at Abbotscliff,” 
cried Tom. ‘‘ We should not be able to get back 
to-night. Oh, I say, do go about.” 

The thought of Dr. Piercey’s displeasure, and of 
the scene which had occurred not long ago with 
Chaffin, rose up in the boy’s mind, and his agitation 
was so great that Dean could not help observing it, 
and said, ‘‘ They keep you very strict at the college, 
don’t they ?” 

“They are very particular, of course,’ Tom 
answered ; ‘‘and I should not like to be late. Make 
all the haste you can, please.” 

‘‘T am afraid we shall not catch the train,” said 
the man ; ‘‘ for though the wind is freshening, it’s off 
shore. But I'll tell you what we can do. We can 
run round the point, and land you within a mile of 
the college before nightfall; we are part of the way 
there already, and can lay our course well.” 

‘Oh, capital! I should like that so much,” said 
Tom; ‘lock up is at nine.” 

‘‘ We'll be there before nine,’? Dean answered ; 
and in a few minutes sail was set, and they were 


“T don’t mean 


standing towards the point which they were to 
double. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.—Burns. 


Tue wind freshened, and the sea began to be a little 
rough as they stood out; it was nearly high water, 
and a swell had come in with the tide. The Swallow 
ceased to twitter after his usual lively manner, and 
stretched himself upon a sail which lay at the bottom 
of the boat. Joshua Dean threw a coat over him, 
and left him to go to sleep, if he could. In due time 
they doubled the head, and steered their course for 
another point westward, beyond which the light- 
house and tower at Abbotscliff were visible upon the 
heights, though still some miles distant. The sea 
was rougher here, and even Tom Howard began to 
feel a little queer, for it was some months since he 
had been upon the water; but he said nothing about 
it, and seating himself upon the deck, tried to think 
how pleasant it was to feel the lifting of the vessel 
beneath him, and the fresh breeze upon his face. 
Certainly the fresh breeze was pleasant enough, but 
he looked pale, and the man Bowley, noticing this, 
came and asked him how he felt. 

‘* Some people would recommend brandy,” he said; 
‘but there isn’t such a thing aboard. We go on 
the tee-too-total principle here,” nodding his head 
towards Dean, ‘‘except nows and thens. There’s 
never a drop of spirits comes aboard, whatever 
happens ashore. It’s a good job too,” he added, 
‘considering. He’s the right sort, he is, when he 
is right. It’s a great pity that a man like him 
should ever be overtook.” 

‘What do you mean?” Tom asked, in a state of 
bewilderment. 

Bowley raised his elbow square with his shoulder, 
opened his mouth, and made a gesture to imitate the 
emptying of a glass down his throat. 

A light burst upon our hero; he was sorry he had 
asked for an explanation. 

‘‘That’s at the bottom of it,’ said the man. ‘I 
thought you knowed, else I wouldn’t have said no- 
thing. But he has took the pledge, and has not 
been like the same man since. Henever goes outside 
the shipyard if he can help it, except into the boat.” 

Dean came and interrupted them. Tom looked at 
him now with a strange kind of interest—pity mixed 
with admiration. He remembered Chaffin’s ‘‘ What 
will you take?” and set him down at once as the 
author of Joshua Dean’s fall. He had heard how 
difficult it was for one who haa so fallen to raise 
himself again, and it appeared that Dean had accom- 
plished it. He longed to tell him of the sympathy 
and respect he felt; but of course he could not do 
that; so he began to talk about something else. 

“Captain Broad will be surprised,” he said, 
‘‘when he comes back, to find so much building 
going on. You expect him soon, don’t you?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Dean. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose he will like it,” Tom continued. 

“Like it! I am afraid not.” It was sadly 
spoken. 

‘‘ Are they going to build on your shipyard?” _ 

‘<Tt’s not mine; I’ve sold it.”” He spoke as if in 
anger. He did not mean to spare himself even to 
this boy, if he asked him any questions. 

‘‘ Yes, I’ve sold it—like a fool, if not worse.” 





‘“‘T’m so sorry.” 
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‘‘So am I; but it’s no use being sorry now.” 

‘Has Mr. Chaffin bought it?” 

‘Yes; he persuaded me to let him have it; and 
now he means to turn me out of it, contrary to his 
promise. But it serves me right. If it was only me it 
would not signify. I sometimes think I might get 
it back again. A lawyer at Puddleford told me he 
thought I could.” 

“How?” 

‘“Why, you see, the will—my father’s will—says 
that the old mother is to occupy it as long as she 
lives; that gives her a sort of right to it.” 

“Then I would make him give it up, if I were 

ou.” 

. Dean did not answer, but looked moodily at the 
water. He might have contested the sale with Mr. 
Chaffin on this point, if he had been able to return 
him the money he had paid; but without doing that 
he could not in honour claim to have the property 
restored to him, either on his mother’s behalf or on 
his own. 

‘“‘I suppose he gave you a lot of money for it?” 
Tom remarked. 

“‘Not much money; he gave me bonds chiefly— 
bonds in this new company. If I had not been mad, 
or something worse, I should never have done it. 
He told me the bonds would soon be worth double 
the money. I should not have trusted him alto- 


gether, but he referred me to a gentleman in London | 


who is up to all such business, and has a lot of 
shares himself, and he said the same. Darville his 
name is.” 

“ Darville! Louis Darville?” 

Tom recollected having seen Louis in company 
with Mr. Chaffin at the South-Western terminus, and 
the few words which had passed between them on the 
subject of investments were still fresh in his memory. 

** Yes. Louis Darville, that was the name. Do you 
know him?” 

Tom explained that Mr. Darville was one of his 
dearest friends; at least, Mr. Darville’s brother was, 
and they were both respectable and honourable men, 
he was sure, and thoroughly to be depended upon. 

Joshua Dean pricked up his ears at that, and grew 
more cheerful. 

‘Then, may be, it’s all true,” he said, ‘‘and I shall 
get the money for these bonds after all. ‘Better 
than bank notes,’ he said they were. If I couid sell 
them now this minute so as to get the property back 
I would do so.” 

“I wish you could,” said Tom, thoughtfully. ‘I 
dare say Mr. Darville could do it for you.” 

“No, he can’t; anyhow, he won’t. I have written 
to him, and he tells me it would be foolish to part 
with the bonds just now; they will be worth a great 
deal more money if I keep them a few months 
longer, he says.” 

“T don’t know so much abvuut Mr. Louis,” said 
Tom. ‘His brother Victor is my great friend. I’ll 
write to him if you like, and ask him all about it.” 

‘Will you, though? Well, if it is not too much 
trouble,” 

“No trouble at all,’”’ said Tom. 

“And T’ll give you the bonds to send up to him.” 

“Oh, no,” said Tom, alarmed at the thought of 
such a responsibility. ‘At all events, I’ll write 
first, and you shall know what he says.” 

r. Dean was quite in good spirits at the unex- 
pected opening which appeared to be made for him 
in his difficulties, and took a pull at the sheet, with 





a‘ Yo ho!” to let off his excitement. Bowley was 
surprised to see him so animated and so like his 
former self. Towards nightfall the boat ran into ¢he 
little cove near Abbotscliff. Martin was roused from 
his retreat where he had been lying, a small, uncom- 
fortable, half-unconscious heap for the last hour or 
two, and was very glad to find they were going 
ashore again. He had had enough of the boat for 
the present. The boys were carried to the beach 
upon Bowley’s back, and shook hands with their 
friends warmly at parting. 

‘‘T think you were sent to me express for a good 
end, my lad,” said Dean to our hero. ‘‘I feel as if 
you had done me good already; and if anything 
comes of it with these bonds I shall be a man again 
—a man mind!” He turned away, muttering to 
himself, ‘‘ Not a beast; no, never any more. A 
beast ! Why, it’s a libel upon the beasts to talk so!” 

‘¢QOh, the fish! the fish! ’’ cried Martin as the boat 
was shoving off again. ‘‘Can’t we have some of the 
fish?” 

‘* Yes, to be sure,” Dean shouted; ‘hold on a bit. 
All of ’em if you like.” 

The mackerel were quickly strung through the 
gills and brought ashore. 

‘Will that do?” Dean asked, seeing that Martin 
looked at them rather doubtfully. There were more 
mackerel than he wanted ; but he was anxious to have 
one or two of the dog-fish. Mr. Grantly or some of 
the fellows might like to keep them as specimens. 
The ‘“‘dorgs” also were brought ashore therefore, 
and, laden with their spoils, the two boys toiled up 
the hill. 

‘* Won’t the fellows wonder where we have been ? 
said Martin. ‘‘ What a jolly day we have had! I 
shall never be anything but a sailor; I have quite 
made up my mind about that. You and I will sail 
together all round the world.” 

Tom had the same feeling; he could not be any- 
thing but a sailor, but he had misgivings on the 
subject, knowing that his parents had other hopes 
and expectations for him. 

‘‘What fun it will be to tell all the fellows about 
Chaffin!” Martin said, presently. 

‘You had better not say anything about him.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I would rather you did not. 
Promise me you won't.” 

‘Oh, I can’t promise. I don’t think I could keep 
itin. I am so glad you gave him that cracker under 
the chin.” 

“‘T am not,” said Tom, and the subject dropped. 

Before they went to bed that night Tom Howard 
noticed little Martin, surrounded by an excited group, 
performing a sort of pantomime. He saw him leap 
up, with his fist doubled, at the face of one of his tall 
listeners ; and he knew that the history of his adven- 
ture with the Dook was being told. Before he could 
retreat he was seized by half a dozen of his school- 
fellows, patted on the back, and applauded in the 
most enthusiastic terms for his zeal and courage. 

‘It was not courage,” he said; ‘it was passion.” 

But it was all the same to them; and it was with 
difficulty that Tom Howard could escape the honour 
of being chaired round the Common room. 

The next day there was broiled mackerel for brea'- 
fast, and for many days after that certain ‘very 
ancient and fish-like smells” were perceptible in the 
studies of some of the members of the Naturalists’ 
Field Club. 











THE ELEPHANT IN CAMP. 


BY A COMPANY’S OFFICER. 


EW that have been 
in India but have 
something to tell of that 
noble and won- 
derful creature 
the elephant. 
The first I saw of 
them in camp 
was in the second 
Punjaub = cam- 
paign, where 
three fine-look- 
ing animals, rid- 
den each by a 
‘¢mahout,”? were 
harnessed to a 
large twenty-four pounder gun, and walked along 
the road at three or four miles an hour, pull- 
ing it after them as if it cost them no effort. 
When the day of battle came a curious scene oc- 
curred. It was well-known that these wise creatures 
would under no conditions consent to go into action 
and pull the gun about under fire. Four-and-twenty 
pairs of large bullocks were therefore brought out 
and harnessed to the gun in their stead. Each pair 
required a man to drive them, so that twenty-four 
men and forty-eight bullocks, with a terrible amount 
of yelling and whipping, were required to do the same 
work that these three men and three elephants did 
£0 easily and quietly. 

At one point of the advance towards the enemy the 
bullocks had dragged the gun up to the side of a 
steep embankment, the top of which looked as if it 
were used as a village road. Handspikes, ropes, 
and all the strength of the artillerymen attached 
failed to get the wheels over this obstacle. At last 
it was determined to break down the wall with 
spades The men, casting their coats, began to work 
with a will, but they attained but little speed, for the 
earth was beaten hard down and stiff. It looked as 
if the few spades they had would not get through 
the job for a long time, and the army was fast mov- 
ing on ahead. One of the gun elephants came up 
shortly, and an officer who knew something of what 
the animal could do if his mahout and he liked, 
asked the man to stop him and help them to get the 
gun over the difficulty. The mahout brought his 
elephant to one side of the gun, and with very fre- 
quent repetitions of “Dut! dut! dut!” the favourite 





word of all his species, got him to lay hold of the | 


axle. Presently he raised the wheel from the ground 
and placed it on the top of the embankment. The 
English gunners, watching with wondering eyes, 
were not slow to help the elephant, for the moment 
the wheel was up they, by handspikes and ropes, 
fixed it so that it could not get back. The animal 
was then led round to the other side, and with as 
great apparent ease lifted the second wheel, with the 
entire body of the gun, on to the top of the bank. 
This was secured next, and the elephant not being 
longer required passed on. There was no time to 


keep marvelling over the feat of strength and intelli- 

gente at the time. The gun was pushed down the 

less steep bank on the other side, and the twenty- 

four bullocks being again harnessed began 

aod weary drag forwards at about two miles an 
our. 

The elephants, though useless for fighting pur- 
poses, were, however, abundantly welcome friends to 
a few of the less severely wounded, who came out of 
the fight near where these animals were standing. 
Getting on their backs they were quickly and easily 
conveyed to the field hospital, where their wounds 
were dressed and themselves comforted. 

The next time I met the elephant in camp was 
when the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing was coming down 
from Lahore to Futtehghur, attended by his tutor, 
Sir John Login, some of the sirdars, and a large 
escort of cavalry, infantry, and guns. He had hand- 
some large tents for himself and his suite, and 
elephants were required for carrying them. After 





depositing the tents in Futtehghur the escort was 
| returning to Meerut accompanied by the elephants 
. that were no longer required. With these was a 
‘motley group of servants, etc., also not wanted. 
Along with them was a fine middle-aged Sikh Fakeer 
who had fared well while in the retinue of the Maha- 
rajah, but on the return he was not in such good 
company, and found himself rather hard up. He 
therefore thought he could not do better than help 
himself to one of the cakes, a quarter inch thick and 
one foot in diameter, a pile of which was supplied every 
evening to each of the elephants. He was too sacred 
a character for the mahout or any other native to 
interfere with, and as long as no European eye was 
upon him he found i: cuite easy to suppiy all his 
| wants from this source. One evening, however, he 
| tried the experiment once too often. As was his 
wont, he went carelessly up to the pile that had beer 
set before a small female elephan‘-and took up one 
of her favourite cakes. Whether remembering his 
former offences or not it is hard to say, but she 
caught him in the act, pulled him down with her 
trunk, and put her foot upon him. A number of 
men saw what happened, but it was all too suddenly 
and unexpectedly done to be avoided or prevented. 
On running up they found the man grievously hurt 
and unable to move. He was put into a dhoolie at 
once and carried to the hospital, where he presented 
a very remarkable appearance. He was blown out 
to an enormous size with air under his skin. His 
arms were almost as large as thighs, and his lower 
limbs and body were proportionately distended. His 
face was so swollen that you could not have recog- 
nised him. His lips and cheeks were so distended 
and tight that he could not speak; and his eyelids 
firmly closed through both upper and lower lid being 
swollen and tense. He could bend no joint in his 
body, but lay stiff and straight on his back. The 
elephant was said to have put her foot on his chest, but 
there was no external mark of injury. It was clear, 
however, that she must have broken some of his ribs 
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and driven the ends of one or more of them into his 
lungs. Acting on this belief the man’s chest was 
bandaged up. In a few hours the good effect of this 
was seen, for the swelling over the whole body had 
gone down and the man could speak. He also took 
some liquid nourishment and was bandaged up again 
more tightly. In the morning the swelling was 
greatly reduced, and it was found that eight ribs on 
one side of the chest had been broken, and some of 
them must have pierced a lung. We had to march, 
and as there was no one to leave him with, he was 
carried along day after day in a dhoolie. He con- 
tinued to mend, and, thanks to a grand constitution 
and great patience, was able to start for his home in 
six weeks. It is hardly likely that he or his friends 
sought to interfere again with the much-prized 
‘chuppatrie ” of the elephant’s evening meal. 

Another affair with elephants occurred in the 
camp of a battery of artillery, under escort of which 
some elephants were proceeding down country. 
Strolling out of our tents one afternoon towards the 
guns, which were in front, another officer and I saw 
a small elephant coming along at a racing pace from 
the rear, pursued bya larger one in no very quiet mood, 
with his trunk in the air. The little one made straight 
for the nearest soldiers’ tent, and running among the 
ropes, snapped some of them like strings, and drew 
the pegs of others out of the ground. She then 
turned in among the horses, who, thoroughly scared, 
broke from their head and heel ropes, and commenced 
racing about, fighting, kicking, and neighing. 
The soldiers’ tent, which fell over, gave the men a 
scare, and they came rolling out as fast as they could. 
The native horse attendants were set off screaming 
and yelling, and altogether there was the greatest 
confusion, a bewildering Babel of voices and 
noise. 

In less time than it has taken to read these few 
last lines, the elephants who doubled back came past 
at a great pace, the little one still leading. As she 
advanced, the mahout of the larger elephant came 
rushing forward, with his long black hair streaming 
out behind him. His eyes were glaring, and his 
face dark with fury. In his hands he had a short 
spear, which he carried at the charge. He passed 
the smaller elephant unnoticed, and without hesita- 
tion or halt, met his, the larger elephant, at charging 
pace, and struck the lance of bis spear into the side 
of his trunk. The shock of the charge made him 
reel, and the elephant threw himself back on his 
naunches and stood still. The spear was withdrawn, 
followed by a very little blood, and the man spoke to 
the animal in some familiar tones. It immediately 
put down its trunk; the man stepped upon it, and 
was at once lifted over the animal’s head till he 
slipped on to his usual seat on its neck. He then 
rode it quietly to the rear. The submission, under 
such circumstances, to punishment, and the spirit of 
loyalty to the man who daily fed, watered, washed, 
and clothed it, was touching in the extreme. Con- 
sidering the strength and courage of the elephant, 
its having been born and bred a wild beast, and its 
natural hostility to man, one could not but believe 
that the man who thus conquered must assuredly 
have formerly gained its affections through kind and 
considerate treatment. We were glad when we saw 
that the spear, wielded in a moment of excitement 
and fury, had inflicted a wound so free of danger. No 
doubt, too, the mahout himself was more than thank- 


ful that his elephant had escaped serious injury. He 





thereby retained his life-long occupation—almost 
friend—and source of dignified and easy employment. 
The camp had not escaped an upset, and several of 
the horses had received severe kicks in the melée ; but, 
by the plucky and determined way the offending 
elephant was stopped, no further injury happened 
to man or beast. 

The next scene was a very sad one, and happened 
at Peshawur, where a large elephant was passing 
along the road, heavily loaded with irons, and in a 
dangerously excited state. Some other elephants 
were in company to control him if necessary, and his 
mahout, afraid to mount him, walked on his left side. 
On the elephant’s other side walked the “ coolie,” 
or second attendant, who fetches the food and does 
all the hard work in connection with the supply of 
an elephant’s daily wants. Without any apparent 
special provocation at the moment, the animal put 
out his trunk, caught the coolie by the ankle, and 
swinging him round over its head, dashed him down 
on the road. The man was killed on the spot, his 
skull broken and his thigh dislocated by the violence 
of the wrench and blow. It was all the work of a 
second or two. None of us could have helped him. 
The elephant rushed on, conscious of his guilt, but 
was headed and taken charge of by the others till he 
was secured. ‘The man’s body was picked up at once 
and taken to the hospital, where it was made over 
to his friends. The mahout, who was equally near, 
was untouched, and except for the temporary fury of 
the beast no explanation could be given of the sad 
occurrence. 

It is, however, on grand occasions of state in camp 
that the elephant comes forward with the greatest 
importance. The handsome state carriages of Europe 
are never seen on these occasions, for there is a sad 
shortcoming of roads in some places and total absence 
of them in others, fit at least for delicate springs. 
The stately-marching, howdah-carrying elephant is, 
therefore, an essential element in the great gather- 
ings of princes in camps and all state ceremonials in 
the east. The larger and taller the elephant is the 
more valuable he is on these occasions. No rajah 
can bear to see his inferior perched on an elephant 
taller than his, and all sorts of artifices are used for 
padding the saddle, etc., consistent with appearances, 
to heighten the look of the animal. 

When the Viceroy is in camp, and holds a durbar 
of native chiefs, he has with him a few very large 
elephants, and one of them is said to be the tallest 
that can be found in the country. Some of the 
maharajah’s elephants are draped in gorgeous cloths 
of gold and silver, with numerous precious stones 
worked into the surface: of them. 

The greatest display of elephants I witnessed was 
at Lucknow some ten years after the mutiny. ‘There 
more than a hundred gaily caparisoned elephants 
formed in procession, accompanied by horsemen and 
all the attendant display of eastern pomp. The peo- 
ple riding on them were the rajahs and principal men 
of the late kingdom of Oude, the home of the old 
Bengal Sepoy who mutinied, and the greatest strong- 
hold of England’s enemies in India. It had been 
arranged that on a certain day these chiefs should do 
homage to England’s queen in the person of the 
Viceroy, Lord Lawrence. 

The spot chosen for the ceremony was the side of 
‘‘ the Residency,” so famous in the story of heroism 
when the Lucknow garrison suffered and triumphed 
so nobly. On a rising ground, not many yards from 
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the spot where his dearly loved brother ‘‘ Henry ” 
was killed, the younger brother ‘‘ John’”’ stood sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff of general and command- 
ing officers and all the chief civil governors and 
officers of the country. Past him filed the long line 
of maharajahs, nawabs, rajahs, and chiefs, on their 
elephants, with their officers of state and atten- 
dants, and in tho name of her Majesty they were 





formally reassured of forgiveness and friendship. 
One could not help sympathising with the personal 
feelings of the Viceroy, whose inmost heart must 
have been very full as he thought of the change of 
scene at that place, hallowed as it ever will be by 
the remembrance of his noble Christian brother, 
whose tombstone close by records the life-long history 
of the man ‘ who tried to do his duty.” 


SWISS HIGHLANDS AND DUTCH LOWLANDS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 
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WINTER SUENE IN HOLLAND, 


Ww is interesting to pass from hence straight to the | 
high Alps and note some points of contrast and | 


resemblance between the Hollander and the upland 
Swiss. The natural position of both is exceptional. 
‘They have both to fight with nature for life, the one 
having to win and hold his bare standing-ground 
from the sea, and the other to keep body and soul 
together amid regions of rock and ice. Thus they 
are so far similarly situated as to be under the 
necessity of doing battle with the elements in a way 
unknown to dwellers in ordinary lands. Curiously 
enough, too, they are alike in being both keepers of 
cows and makers of cheese. The Alps of Switzerland 
and the flats of Holland are the dairy-farms of 
Europe. The battle, however, is much the hardest 
for the toiling upland Swiss. While the Hollanders 
have won wide districts from the sea, and converted 
them into pasture, the Swiss have rather shown their 
energy by utilising the sweet grass in unlikely spots 
upon the mountains. ‘They sometimes even drive 
their cows over glaciers in order to reach these high 
meadows. The Dutch have driven the sea itself 
back. 





I am writing this little paper at Miirren. The 
enormous cliffs of the Jung Frau rise sheer up before 
my window. A thunderstorm has just passed up the 
gorge between them and the crest of the hill on 
which our inn is perched, and thus has travelled 
beneath us. After a flasu, tne ecnoed roar of the 
peals grew and grew, till sound itself seemed to be 
exhausted. A few yards from our balcony is a sheer 
rock precipice, some two thousand feet in depth, and 
the road among the pastures at the bottom of the 
valley, when the clouds break below us to show 1t, 
looks no bigger than a pioce of string lying on the 
grass a few yards beneath the window. It is a most 
magnificent scene. A few minutes ago the passing 
storm cut off the peaks of the great snow mountains 
so that they seemed to be lifted up far above the 
earth, and belong wholly to the air, like structures 
in the sky. Fine weather is, no doubt, best for 
walking, but then of necessity you see that even the 
highest mountains have their low base. Clouds, 
however, give a mystic airiness to height. As I look 
up from my paper I see peaks seemingly close by, #8 
there is only one gulf, half filled with white cloud, 
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between me and them, but they are about as distant they have lived here long. This, their nest of a 
as Rotterdam is from the Hague, to which we tra- | hamlet, may have been here for centuries. Probab! y 
velled by rail through flat pastures filled with count- | it has. They, especially: the women and children, 
less herds of cows. I dare say that those yellow- | are hideously yellow. No doubt they are physically 
faced Swiss peasants who are sitting under the eaves | strong. In the course of generations, which have 
of a chalet hard by, hoping that the rain will clear | ever gone on carrying heavy burdens up and down 
off and let some of them earn a few francs as porters | hill, their legs and. backs have come to be wonder- 
or guides, would be pleased enough if the whole of | fully enduring. Weak hearts, in process of time. 
this grand range could be flattened, mucked, and | have been weeded out; they have had no chance of 
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A 
INSILE THE CHALET 


sown with corn. You may fill the mind, but not the 
stomach, with ‘‘ views.”” We get the most magnificent 
scenes in nature at sore cost to the poor tillers of the 
soil. Snow-peaks are beautiful to the well-fed eye, 
but they mean barrenness, shadow, and storms to 
those who try to live among them by the sweat of 
the brow. They harbour the ice and shut off the 
sunshine. They draw the tempest and flood the 
valley. They interdict the civilising influences of 
intercommunication. These people at Miirren have 
been found out, as it were, Only within the last few 
years. Their weather-worn, small-windowed chalets, 
built to shut out cold and shut in warmer air—which 
18 poisoned not only by enclosed second-hand human 
breath, but by dungheaps at each door—show that 





becoming hereditary. Weak loins have succumbed 
to the exigencies of daily toil. In divers valleys a 
curious phase of infirmity has shown itself in the 
persons of numerous idiots, useless for the winning 
of bread, as if nature must exhibit some forms of 
impotence; but in the mountain hamlets the weakest 
seem simply to have gone to the wall, and there the 
result is, so to speak, a breed of human cattle, at 
any rate a highland race with much that is charac- 
teristically human bred out of them. 

What these people here really think of the tourists 
who cram the two hotels now built by their hamlet 
I should like to know. Probably they consider them 
to be under the influence of some inscrutable delusion 
which leads them to desert the luxuries of the city 
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for the comparative discomfort of Alpine inns. 
Many times as I have been to Switzerland I cannot 
recall any expression of genuine enthusiasm or 
admiration on the part of Swiss highlanders at the 
beauties of nature. Guides will point out views 
which they have found that other tourists or climbers 
admire, but this tribute to scenery is a mere echo of 
the guide-books. They did not begin to climb peaks 
till they found they would be paid for it as guides. 
If they looked to the mountains, it was for chamois, 
not views. Their Alpine explorations were suggested 
by hope of fresh pasture, and thus more cheese. 
The incoming of an alien crowd into their Alps, 
emptying its pockets into landlords’ tills, must have 
led many of them to think it simply a crowd of useful 
money-spending fools, however respectably athletic 
some of them might be. But we have a notable 
company under our roof at present, for this is a focus 
of rare scenery, and just now they are all kept in by 
bad weather. I was lounging in the ground floor 
verandah an hour ago. Those two gentlemen who 
were playing at chess are well known bankers in 
London and Berlin. One who paced up and down 
restlessly, smoking a cigar, is a Prussian potentate. 
That one who was watching the weather that he might 
sally forth to sketch is an eminent Nonconformist 
minister. That is a distinguished English general 
officer, whose name has been well-known in cam- 
paigns. That is a barrister of great legal repute. 
That one who stood apart under an umbrella isa 
famous British statesman. There, leaning on his 
alpenstock, was the head master of one of our large 
public schools. A dozen others, who may be widely 
known, were chatting with one another, or with 
baffled Alpine Club men, under the porch. They 
somehow looked men of mark. 

A few yards off across the road, under the dripping 
chilet eaves, sat a line of villagers, yellow, clad in 
coarse homespun brown frieze, smoking large foul 
pipes, and staring at us in silence, relieved by an 
occasional flicker of growl that ran up and down the 
line, or a glance at the disappointing sky. The 
grandfather of the hamlet, a gaunt old man with a 
wonderfully furrowed face, his knees up to his chin, 
and a dirty nightcap on his head, sat at the end of 
the row. When he was young, Miirren knew no 
place in ‘‘Murray.” There was no ‘ Murray.” 
There was nothing to be got out of the rest of the 
world by dwellers in that hamlet but the hard-earned 
price of cheese. What does he, the grim old patri- 
arch of the place, think of it all? We talk of the 
inspiration of Nature’s grandest scenes. With what 
are these cadaverous natives, sitting there, now in- 
spired, except it be with the hope of being allowed to 
carry a heavy portmanteau two thousand feet down 
to or up from Lauterbrunnen for a few francs, and 
so cutting out the modern horse proprietors? We 
drove from Interlaken along the gorge to Lauter- 
brunnen, which the sun hardly ever reaches except 
for a few hours in summer, and where a few patches 
of corn, which look no bigger than carpets laid out 
to be beaten, are green in August. Then we rode 
up the hill to this place. Before we shifted from 
the carriage to the saddle, a man had walked 
by the side of our creeping vehicle for half 
an hour, begging to be allowed to carry a large 
carpet-bag, which was tied on behind, up on his 
back. He had waylaid us this half hour down the 
valley, to get, if possible, the promise of employment 
before we should reach the inn, where horses could 
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be obtained. From this inn the path, as I have said 


. ’ 
rose two thousand feet, and was in many places not 


only very steep, but heavy with a week of rain, 


The bag weighed nearly sixty pounds. Let any one 
of my readers take up a four-stone weight, fifty-six 
pounds, and, if he lives in a house of several storeys, 
carry it from the hall to the garret. To him it will 
seem to weigh a ton if ever he gets it to the top of 
the house. Well, our persistent Swiss, born and 
bred in this land of inspiration, was deeply chagrined 
because I would have a horse for the luggage. I did 
not relish the sentiment of riding at ease with a 
heavily-laden man grunting up behind me. I doubt, 
however, if he would have grunted. He would have 
plodded up, with wind enough left to smoke his pipe 
all the way, and, taking his own time, would hardly 
have turned a hair. I passed an Englishman, half 
way up, sitting on a stone by the wayside, stripped 
to his shirt, blowing like a goods train, and with his 
head streaming as if he had dipped it in a bucket. 
He had, in the exuberance of youth, insisted on 
carrying his own fair-sized knapsack, but having 
probably come straight from Charing Cross to 
Lauterbrunnen by wheel and axle, without having 
ascended anything steeper than Cornhill during the 
last twelvemonths, was thus exhausted. The lifting 
power and endurance of these Swiss peasants is 
prodigious, and I don’t like to call the ambition of 
our appealing porter brutal, but it argues a low 
condition when men are found to plead for such sheer 
toil as this man would have undergone for something 
better than the wage of local labour. But, as I have 
said, he would have made no bones of our carpet 
bag. He inherited a mighty back. The incessant 
Eormnee of these glorious mountains, and his fami- 
jarity with them, had made him as strong as an ass. 
Where are the prophets, poets, and seers from these 
inspiring hills? What contribution have the high- 
lands of Switzerland made to the leaders of 
humanity ? 

It must be admitted that, though experts say that 
William Tell is a myth, these mountains have cer- 
tainly bred patriots, and, in a small local way, 
engineers. But the love of country which they have 
shown has been much that of goats for their crags. 
Even Tell has had to be sung by the German Schiller, 
and the chief specimens of native home-grown engi- 
neering are seen in the little trenches which bring 
water down from the hills for the use of those in the 
valleys. Most mountain paths are such as would 
have suggested themselves to cows. Indeed, it is an 
eminent characteristic of your Alpine Swiss to be 
able to find his way among the mountains without a 
track. The grandest Alpine passes are the relics of 
Roman greatness, or have been made by others for 
the passage of alien armies. The peaks and glaciers 
which attract thousands from without crush those 
that live continually amidst them, and stunt the 
Swiss mountain brain. What does it produce that 
suggests art but monotonous wood carvings, copies 
of copies? ‘The ‘artist’ revels in large spoons, 
nutcrackers, and fragile little models of chalets. 
When he carves a chamois his chief object seems to 
be economy of wood. And the animal is almost 
always represented as looking over its shoulder. 
This is done that it may be the more conveniently 
packed in a square box for carriage. There is n0 
‘‘life”’ or “movement” in this Swiss art. Of course 
it must be understood that all this that I am saying 
refers to the mountain tribes. They have no denbt 
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SWISS HIGHLANDS AND DUTCH LOWLANDs. 


seen “independent,” but that is mainly because 
nobody has been able to get at them in the strife of 
nations, and when they have been reached there has 
been nothing to be got. Most of such soldiers as 
they have bred have spent their courage in foreign 
lands for pay. Your Swiss has been the Euro- 
pean mercenary. He has, indeed, worked hard in 
his own Alps; the “ playground” of Europe is the 
scene of its heaviest toil, and yet this toil has sufficed 
only to keep together the souls and bodies of the 
toilers. It has had no superfluous accompanying 
energy wherewith to contribute to the intellectual 
stores of mankind. The battle with mountains is 
too much for man. Though he has had dominion 
given to him over the earth, some places on its surface 
have been and must remain unconquered for the 
purposes of tillage whereby man lives, and for the 
planting of towns wherein he learns the thoughts of 
his fellow and the great facts of the world. Your 
mountain tribes have never had that faculty developed 
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growth of high civilisation and power. There must 
surely be some Divine perfection intended in the 
promise, ‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low.” 

If we look at the man-created country of Holland, 
and begin to reckon up what this little flat has con- 
tributed to the well-being of man, we might be 
astonished did we not realise what might have been 
expected from a country so created and placed. And 
the feats of Holland, the ‘“‘ Hollowland ” of Europe, 
may be more clearly appreciated as we compare it 
with that part of Switzerland which is the European 
‘‘Oberland.”” The one is flat to ugliness, the other 
so superbly picturesque as to be a focus for the eyes 
of the world. But handsome is that handsome does. 
What Swiss artist of time past has been found to 
paint the grandeur of his home? Your Dutchman, 


| on the contrary, has put upon canvas all that he 


on an criginal equality. They have always had their | 


hills at their backs to which they could retreat. 
dweller on the plain is the strong man. He has 
learnt to rely upon himself. The hillmen are those 
who have hidden themselves, or been shoved up in 


The | 


| there in the Dutch museums ? 


retreat, or they are the unreached remnants of a race | 


which has been swept off by another stronger than 
itself. The original hillmen have really never been 
tested in the great trials of humanity. They have 
indeed had the goat-like physical capacities of the 
human frame developed to a wonderful degree, but 
their contest has been with matter, not mind, and in 
getting such advantage as they have got over matter 
they have become intensely material. They have 
been left up in the cold, hardly touched by the forces 
of sentiment, science, and art. 

Your Dutchman, on the contrary, who has waged 
war with the sea, and won his soil therefrom with 
infinite labour and patience, has eventually produced 
a land accessible on all sides, not merely because of 
its flatness, but because of its being penetrated and 
traversed by artificial waterways. He became open 
to those who arrived by foot and keel, by wind 
and horse, by wheel and oar. From the year in 
which the reclaimed land could bear a foot it has 
been marched upon, and his intercourse with man, 
combined with the severe probation involved in his 
winning of the soil on which he lives, left him strong 
to fight by sea and land, and yet with brains and 
fingers to spare for his fellows. A country must 
have its cities accessible from all sides, and its fertile 
plains to breed the best of men. Some measure of 
flatness is needful for the brain and soul to grow. 
And where a country fulfilling these conditions 
has been wrested from nature by its inhabitants, 
they would seem to acquire some special increment 
of power above those who have merely inherited a 
land favourable to civilisation. Of course there are 
countries in which have grown the arts of war and 
peace which aro far from flat in the Dutch sense. 
And no doubt it would be better and pleasanter for 
Dutchmen if they had a few hills, but these 
huge Swiss mountains so bar intercommunication 
that man’s faculties are almost wholly used in culti- 
vating such likeness as he may possess to the 
chamois. He has no opportunity for refined pursuits, 
sublime though his surroundings be. At any rate, 
such geological formation and geographical situation 
as involves easy human intercourse is necessary for the 


could see. There was not much magnificence of 


| nature about him to be painted, but such as he could 
which enables men to meet and contend with others | 


perceive, storms and waves, he has portrayed with 
wonderful spirit and fidelity. Turning from that, 
who like he has painted flowers and domestic pro- 
cedure? What artist has produced an animal like 
Paul Potter’s bull? What wonderful portraits are 
While Swiss scenery 
has been left to be put on canvas by alien artists, 
Holland has done its best to immortalise Dutch life 
in its pictures with infinite perception, patience, and 
reserve of thoughtful leisure. 

It is not merely in world-wide exploration and 
commerce and naval force that the Dutchman has 
won fame, nor in blocking the tide of aggressive 
religious tyranny, but in many of the arts of peace. 


| The soil that once held the roots of seaweed alone 





has been made by him to produce the rarest flowers 
of the earth. The perfection of horticulture was 
reached in Holland while the highland Swiss only 
sought grass for his cow. 

As to scholars, bankers, and men of science, Hol- 
land has brought them forth in profusion, while the 
mighty backbone of Europe seems to have crushed 
rather than inspired the intellectual capacities of at 
least those who lived in the midst of its peaks, passes, 
and glaciers. Switzerland has, indeed, of late years 
been visited by increasing numbers of the most intel- 
ligent, energetic, and influential inhabitants of Europe 
and America, and it is curious to note the result of 
this contact of the world upon Swiss ambition. It is 
true that these visitors have come for recreation, but 
in fact the effect of their presence has been to develop 
Swiss subservience to the rest of the world. Inn- 
keepers, waiters, porters, and guides are multiplied 
prodigiously. And it is remarkable that the inn- 
keepers do not merely form a class convenient to the 
traveller, but represent the leading interest in the 
legislature of the country. The landlords, or owners 
of hotels, are at present, I believe, its great men, and 
the mercenary spirit in the lower orders chiefly finds 
its vent in a supply to Europe, not, as once, of 
soldiers, but of waiters. They have chang:d their 
military uniform for black coat and white ties, and 
the most conspicuous banner that they wave is a 
napkin. These, however, are the aspiring spirits of 
its lower lands. Those yellow, strong-backed natives 
sitting in a row under the chalet eaves opposite our 
inn devote themselves to such service as can be ren- 
dered out of doors. No doubt they render it well, 
but they seem little able to get beyond climbing and 
carrying, especially since their eyes have been opened 
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to the fact that more may be earned of or extorted 
from tourists year after year by these ministrations. 
From the landlord of the grandest hotel down to the 
humblest carrier of a knapsack, their predominant 
idea associated with civilisation is how much wool 
they can shear off the human sheep who repair to 
their Alps in summer. 

To them, that mighty range of the Bernese Ober- 
land, whose chief peaks I see now before me, and 
whose undefined and varied influences are sought 
by many of the best brains in Europe, are simply a 
revelation of so much gain in coin; and I leave our 
wrinkled patriarch, with his dirty nightcap and huge 





foul pipe, at which he sucks like an old baby at a 
bottle, wondering what on earth a company of ladies 
and gentlemen can find in this mountain nest of 
Miirren to keep them here, day after day, in the 
rain, hoping that the weather will at last allow them 
to toil about his native hills—for nothing ! 

Ah! that was a flash, indeed! Another storm. See 
with what a mass of cloud, miles wide, it marches 
along, filling up the gorge below the window! The 
crash that follows now has begun to breed a multi. 
tude of echoes that will continue to arrive from 
mighty rock faces and distant cliffs even after I have 
laid down my pen and blotted these last lines. 
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BY JULES VERNE. 


GUAPTER XII.—THE COUNCIL 








MAX BRUCEMANN IN THE TRIBUNE, 


T= hatred which the King of Steel bore to 

Every one 
But no one would 
have believed him capable of attacking a peaceful 
town, and endeavsuring to destroy it at a blow. The 


Dr. Sarrasin’s work was no secret. 
knew that his was a rival city. 


article in the ‘‘ New York Herald” was, however. 
positive on the point. The correspondents of that 
provincial journal had penetrated Herr Schultz’s 
designs, and, as they said, there was not an how 


to spare! 
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The worthy doctor was confounded. Like all 
honest-hearted men, he refused as long as he could 
to believe in the evil designs of others. Itseemed to 
him impossible that a human being could be so wicked 
as to wish to destroy, without sufficient reason, and 
from simple malice, a city which was, in a certain 
sense, the common property of mankind. 

“Just think that our average mortality will this 
year be only one and a quarter in every hundred!” 
he exclaimed, naively; ‘‘that there is not a boy of 
ten years old who does not know how to read; that 
not a murder or theft has been committed since the 
foundation of Frankville! And these barbarians 
want to destroy this successful experiment at its 
very beginning! No; I cannot believe that a 
chemist, a savant, were he a hundred times a German, 
could be capable of such atrocity!” 

They were compelled, however, to trust to the 
evidence of a paper thoroughly devoted to their 
undertaking, and act without delay. The first 
moment of dismay passed, Dr. Sarrasin regaining 
the command of his feelings, thus addressed his 
friends : 

“Gentlemen, you are members of the Civic 
Council, and it is your duty as well as mine to take 
all necessary measures for the safety of the town. 
What ought we to do first?” 

“Is there no possibility of arranging matters ?” 
said M. Leutz. ‘Can we not honourably avoid 
war?” 

“That is impossible,” replied Otto. 
Schultz evidently will have it at any price. 
will not allow him to come to terms.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed the doctor; ‘‘ we shall be 
ready to receive him. Do you think, colonel, that 
anything can resist the cannons of Stahlstadt ?” 

“ Any human force can be efficaciously combated by 
another human force,’’ answered Colonel Hendon; 
“but we need not think of defending ourselves by 
the same means and the same arms which Herr 
Schultz will use to attack us. The construction of 
engines of war capable of opposing his would take a 
long time to make, and I do not know, besides, if we 
should succeed in fabricating them, since we have 
not special workshops. I can only see one chance of 
safety, that of preventing the enemy from reaching 
us, and rendering an investment impossible.” 

“T will go immediately and convoke the Council,” 
said Dr. Sarrasin; and he led his guests into his 
study. 

It was a stmply furnished room, three sides being 


“ Herr 
His hate 


covered with shelves, loaded with books, whilst the | 


fourth presented, below several pictures and curio- 
sities, a row of numbered openings, similar to ear- 
trumpets. 

“Thanks to the telephone,”’ said he, ‘‘ we can hold 
acouncil in Frankville whilst every one remains at 
home.” 

The doctor touched a warning-bell, which instan- 
taneously communieated with the houses of all the 
members. In less than three minutes, the word 
“present”? brought succesively by each wire, an- 
nounced that the Council was sitting. 

The doctor placed himself before the mouthpiece, 
rung the bell, and said: 

“The meeting is open. My honourable friend, 
Colonel Hendon, will speak to make a communica- 
tion of the deepest importance.” 

The colonel, in his turn, placed himself before the 


telephone, and, after reading the article from the | 
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‘‘New York Herald,” he proposed that immediate 
measures should be taken to impede the advance of 
the enemy. 

He had scarcely concluded when Number Six put 
the question : 

‘Does the colonel believe a defence possible in 
case the means by which he hopes to prevent the 
enemy from reaching us does not succeed ?” 

Colonel Hendon replied in the affirmative. The 
question and answer instantaneously reached each 
invisible member of the Council, as well as the ex- 
planations which preceded them. 

Number Seven asked how long in his estimation 
it would take for the people of Frankville to prepare. 

The colonel could not say, but it would be ad- 
visable to act as if they were to be attacked ina 
fortnight. 

Number Two: ‘Should we await the attack, or 
would you think it preferable to prevent it?” 

‘‘We must do all in our power to prevent it,” 
answered the colonel; ‘‘and if we are threatened 
with a fleet, we must blow up Herr Schultz’s ships 
with torpedoes.” 

On this, Doctor Sarrasin offered to call into 
Council the most distinguished chemists, as well as 
the most experienced artillery officers, and give to 
them the task of examining the plans which Colonel 
Hendon had ready to submit to them. 

Question from Number One: 

‘‘What is the sum necessary for the immodiate 
commencement of the works of defence ?” 

‘We should have at our disposal from fifteen to 
twenty millions of dollars.” 

‘‘T propose that the Citizens’ Assembly be instantly 
convoked.” 

President Sarrasin : ‘‘I will put it to the vote.” 

The bells in each telephone rang twice, announcing 
that the proposal was unanimously adopted. 

It was half-past eight. The Council had only 
lasted eighteen minutes, and had not disturbed any 
one. 

The popular assembly was convoked by means as 
simple, and almost as expeditious. Doctor Sarrasin 
communicated by telephone the vote of the Council 
to the Town Hall. An electric peal was instantly 
set in motion at the summit of each of the columns 
in every square of the city. The columns were sur- 
mounted by luminous dial plates, on which the hands, 
moved by electricity, pointed to half-past eight, the 
hour for the assembly. 

This clamorous call, continuing for a quarter of an 
hour, brought all the inhabitants out of their houses ; 
they glanced up at the nearest dial, and ascertaining 
that some national duty required their presence at 
the Town Hall, they hastened thither as fast as 
possible. 

In less than forty-five minutes the assembly was 
complete. Doctor Sarrasin was already in the place 
of honour, surrounded by the Council, whilst Colonel 
Hendon waited at the foot of the tribune, until per- 
mission was given him to speak. 

The greater number of the citizens already knew 
the reason of the meeting being called. In fact, the 
discussion of the Civic Council, automatically stereo- 
graphed by the Town Hall telephone, had been 
immediately sent to the papers, printed in a special 
edition, and placarded all over the town. 

The municipal hall was an immense building, 
roofed with glass, and brilliantly lighted by gas. 

The crowd which filled it was calm and orderly, 
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every one standing. All the faces were cheerful. 
Perfect health, an active and regular life, and a quiet 
conscience, placed them above any unruly passion of 
alarm or anger. 

At exactly half-past eight the president rang his 
bell, and silence fell on the assembly. 

The colonel ascended the tribune. There, in sober 
but forcible language, without useless ornament or 
oratorical pretensions—the language of a man who, 
knowing wan he is talking about, clearly expresses 
himself—Colonel Hendon related the inveterate hate 
which Herr Schultz bore against Frankville, Doctor 
Sarrasin and his work, and the formidable prepara- 
tious, announced by the ‘‘New York Herald,” 
destined to destroy their city and its inhabitants. 

‘“‘It is for you to decide what is best to be done,” 
he continued. ‘‘Some people, possessing neither 
courage nor patriotism, might perhaps prefer to give 
up the land, and leave the aggressors to do what they 
wish with their new home. But I am certain before- 
hand that such a pusillanimous proposal would find 
no echo among my fellow-citizens. Men who are 
able to understand the greatness of the object aimed 
at by the founders of the model city, men who have 
accepted its laws, are necessarily men of heart and 
intelligence. Sincere representatives of progress, you 
will do everything to save our incomparable town, the 
glorious monument raised by science to ameliorate 
the fallen condition of man! Your duty, therefore, 
is to give your lives for the cause you represent.” 

Thunders of applause greeted this peroration. 
Several speakers supported Colonel Hendon’s motion. 

Doctor Sarrasin, having impressed the necessity of 
constituting a Committee of Defence, which was to 
take immediate measures, with all the secrecy indis- 
pensable in military operations, the proposal was 
adopted. 

A member of the Civic Council then suggested that 
five million dollars should be voted for the works. 
A show of hands ratified this measure. 

At five-and-twenty minutes past ten the meeting 
was over, and the citizens of Frankville were about 
to leave the hall, when an unexpected incident 
occurred. ‘The empty tribune was suddenly occupied 
by a stranger of most curious appearance. He had 
sprung up asif by magic. His face showed that he 
was labouring under frightful excitement; but his 
attitude was calm and resolute. His torn and muddy 
clothes, his bleeding forehead, told of something 
extraordinary. 

At sight of him every one paused. With an im- 
perative gesture, the stranger commanded silence. 

Who was he? Whence had he come? No one, 
not even Doctor Sarrasin, ventured to ask him. 

‘‘T have just escaped from Stahlstadt,” he said. 
‘*Herr Schultz had condemned me to death. God 
has allowed me to reach you in time to attempt to 
save you. JI am not unknown to you all. My 
venerated master, Doctor Sarrasin, can tell you, I 
hope, that in spite of my appearance, rendering me 
unrecognisable even to him, some confidence may be 
placed in Max Bruckmann!” 

‘*Max!” exclaimed both the doctor and Otto at 
once, starting towards him. 
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For several hours the daring young fellow lay 
stretched motionless in the darkness, far from aj] 
help, on the lonely desert. When consciousness re. 
turned, it was daylight. He thanked God that he 
had escaped from that horrible Stahlstadt! He wag 
no longer a prisoner. The next moment his thoughts 
were concentrated on Doctor Sarrasin, his friends, 
and fellow-citizens. 

‘‘T must save them!’’ he repeated. 

By asupreme effort he got upon his feet. 
thirty miles from Frankville, and he had thirty miles 
to traverse on foot, for there was no railway in that 
direction, not even a cart or a horse to be got, for the 
whole country round the terrible Steel City was 
shunned. He pressed on, however, without taking a 
moment’s rest, and at a quarter-past ten arrived at 
the city. 

The placards which covered the walls told him all. 
He found that the inhabitants had been warned of 
the threatened danger; but they were not aware of 
its frightful nature, or that it was immediate. 

The catastrophe premeditated by Herr Schultz 
was to take place on this very evening, at a quarter 
to twelve. It was now a quarter past ten. 

Max had not a moment to lose, he sped through 
the town, and at twenty-five minutes past ten, as the 
assembly was about to break up, he scaled the 
tribune. 

‘Not in a month, my friends,” he cried, “ not even 
in a week, must you expect the danger! But in an 
hour, this awful catastrophe, a rain of iron and fire 
will burst upon your town. An engine, worthy the 
invention of a fiend, which will carry thirty miles, is 
at this very moment pointed against us. I have seen 
it. Let the women and children seek shelter in the 
deepest and strongest cellars, or let them instantly 
leave the town and take refuge in the mountains. 
All the men must prepare to combat the fire by every 
possible means. Fire will for the time be your only 
enemy. Neither armies nor soldiers will march 
against you. The adversary who menaces you dis- 
dains all ordinary modes of attack. If the plans and 
calculations of a man whose power for evil is well 
known to you are realised, unless Herr Schultz is 
mistaken for the first time in his life, fire will 
suddenly break out in at least a hundred places all 
over Frankville. We shall presently have to face the 
flames at a hundred different .points! Whatever 
happens, the population must be saved first; such of 
your houses and monuments as cannot be preserved, 
or even the whole town, time and money can 
restore !”” 

In Europe Max would have been thought mad. 
But in America it is not wise to refuse to believe in 
any miracle of science, however unexpected ; so, by 
Doctor Sarrasin’s advice, the young engineer was 
listened to and believed in. 

The crowd, awed as much by the accent and 
appearance of the speaker as by his words, obeyed, 
without even dreaming of disputing his commands. 
The doctor answered for Max Bruckmann, and that 
was enough. 

Orders were immediately given, and messengers 
sent out in every direction. 





He stopped them by a sign. 

Max had been, indeed, miraculously saved. After 
forcing the grating, just as he was almost suffocated, 
the current swept him onwards, and two minutes 
later threw him on the bank, outside Stahlstadt, 
indeed, but almost lifeless. 





As to the inhabitants, some withdrew to the cellars 
of their dwellings, resigned to suffer all the horrors 
| of a bombardment ; others on foot, horseback, or 12 
| carriages, hastened out into the country, and ascended 

the steeps of the Cascade Mountains. In the mean- 
| time the able-bodied men brought together in the 
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square, and in different places pointed out by the| ness, calm following agony. Not only would the 


doctor, everything that would serve to subdue fire, 
that is to say, water, earth, and sand. 

In the hall the deliberation continued. 

Max was evidently beset by some idea which filled 
his brain to the exclusion of every other thought. 
He muttered to himself : 

“ At aquarter to twelve! Is it really possible that 
that villainous Schultz will destroy us with his exe- 
crable invention ?” 

Suddenly Max drew out his pocket-book. He 
made a gesture requiring silence, and then, pencil 
in hand, rapidly put down several figures on one of 
the pages. As he did so his brow cleared, his face 
became radiant. 

“Ah! my friends!’ he exclaimed, ‘my friends! 
Either these figures are liars, or else all that we fear 
will vanish like a nightmare before the evidence of a 

roblem in the science of projectiles, the solution of 
which I have till this moment sought in vain. Herr 
Schultz is mistaken! The threatened danger is but a 
dream. For once, his science is at fault! Nothing 
of what he foretold will come to pass. It is impos- 
sible! His formidable shell will fly over Frankville 
without touching it, and if there is anything to fear, 
it will be only in the future !” 

What could Max mean? His friends did not 
understand ! 

The young Alsacian then explained the result of 
his calculation. 

In his clear ringing voice he explained his demon- 
stration in such a way as to render it luminous even 
to the most ignorant. It was light succeeding dark- 








projectile leave untouched the doctor’s city, but it 
would touch nothing whatever. It was destined to 
lose itself in space! 

Doctor Sarrasin acknowledged the correctness of 
Max’s calculations, and then, pointing to the lumi- 
nous dial in the hall: 

‘‘In three minutes,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ we shall know 
whether Schultz or Max Bruckmann is right! What- 
ever happens, my friends, we need not regret any of 
the precautions we have taken, and we still must 
neglect nothing which can baffle the inventions of 
our enemy. If his design fails for the present, as 
Max has just given us reason to hope, it won’t be 
the last. Schultz’s hate will never be stifled or 
arrested beyond repulse.”’ 

“Come!” exclaimed Max. 

All followed him into the square. Three minutes 
passed in breathless suspense. The quarter before 
twelve was tolled forth from the great clock! 

Four seconds after, a dark mass was seen high 
above their heads; quick as thought it rushed 
onwards, and with a sinister hiss soon disappearod 
far beyond the town. 

‘A pleasant journey to it!’ shouted Max, with 
a burst of laughter. “If Herr Schultz’s shell keeps 
— speed it will never again fall upon terrestrial 
soil! 

In two minutes a roar was heard like distant 
thunder. This was the report of the cannon in the 
Bull Tower, the sound reaching Frankville a hundred 
and thirteen seconds after the projectile had passed 
at the rate of four hundred and fifty miles an hour. 





Barieties, 





NICARAGUAN CANAL ScHEME.—M. Lesseps is only carrying 
out an idea often proposed, once by a man who became afterwards 
famous in the world. ‘The junction of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans,” he wrote, ‘‘ by means of a canal cutting the 
centre of the New World, is a question of acknowledged import- 
ance. It will diminish by three thousand miles the distance 
which separates Europe from the western coast of America and 
Oceania ; it will render the communication with China, Japan, 
New Zealand, and New Holland speedy and easy by means of 
steamboats ; it will elevate immediately to a prodigious degree 
of prosperity these countries through which such an undertaking 
snust draw annually two or three thousand merchantmen ; it wil 
open new channels to the introduction of European produce ; ina 
word, it will advance by several centuries the progress of Christi- 
anity and civilisation throughout half of the globe.” Shortly 
after the publication of his pamphlet the writer was relieved 
from his difficulties, in so far as he contrived to escape from the 
prison in which he was confined. He came to London, despe- 
rately pressed for cash, and in 1847 made strenuous attempts to 
lloat his favourite object. He proposed to launch a joint-stock 
Nicaragua Canal Company, with a capital of four millions ster- 
ling. A friend iehoalneel him to a solicitor; the solicitor 
brought him in communication with a capitalist to whom the 
promoter showed his statistics and his estimates of costs, and 
his plan of the course of the proposed canal, drawn by his own 
rand, There was some talk of the promoter taking a trip to 
Ventral America to survey the regions to be traversed by a water- 
way but 1848 arrived, and in due course came February the 
24th. It occurred to the sanguine promoter that there was a 
scheme of a far more important nature to be toated in France, 
whither he repaired without delay, and the Nicaragua Canal 
vompary (Unlimited) came to nothing. The name of the 
pd was Prince Louis Napoleon Benaparte, the prisoner of 


Ham, the exile of Chislehurst, the Emperor Napoleon 111.—G@. 
4A, Sale- 





AMERICAN TOWNS AND THEIR NAmMeEs.—Postal communica- 
tions occasionally go astray in this country owing to two or 
more towns being named alike, but this species of annoyance 
must be much more common in America, if one of Cousin 
Jonathan’s gazetteers which we have just dipped into is anything 
to go by. In England, including the Isle of Wight, we have 
three towns called Newport ; in America they have thirty towns 
of that name. Cousin Jonathan is also blessed, or puzzled, with 
thirty Oxfords, thirty Bloomfields, thirty Burlingtons, and 
thirty Greenfields. Of towns named Concord he can count 
thirty-six ; of Colombias, forty; of Salems, fifty-four; of 
Springfields, sixty-one; and of places called Jefferson and 
Liberty, he can reckon no less fe seventy-two each. “As 
might be expected, towns and villages with the name Franklin, 
or Jackson, or Washington are not few in number. There are 
of the first ninety-six, of the second one hundred and fourteen, 
and of the third one hundred and forty-six. To add to the con- 
fusion, or chances of confusion, counties of the same name are 
by no means uncommon in the United States, for there are 
seven Cumberland counties, fifteen Jacksons, nineteen Jeffersons, 
twenty Franklins, and twenty-seven Washingtons. We may 
add that we have not enumerated a tithe of the instances of 
this kind that we might have done. What we have given will 
no doubt lead the reader to conclude that our Transatlantic 
friends are, as far as names of places go, an unsuggestive race. 


GIVE IT TO THEM IN LATIN.—It is an oft-spoken jest—and 
possibly something more—that the doctors give their prescrip- 
tions in Latin so as to afford their ignorant patients the benelit 
of a little imagination. Bolus panificus sounds a good deal more 
important than ‘bread pill.” Some years ago, in the Rhode 
Island Legislature, a member moved to translate all the Latin 
phrases in the statutes, so that the people could understand 
them. A Mr. Updyke took the ground that it was no advan- 
tage to have the people understand the laws. He said they were 
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not afraid of anything they understood ; that it was the Latin 
words they were afraid of, and proceeded to illustrate his 
position as follows: ‘* Mr. Speaker, there was a man in South 
Kingston about twenty years ago who was a perfect nuisance, 
and nobody knew how to get rid of him. One day he was 
hoeing corn, and he saw the sheriff coming with a paper, 
and asked what it was. Now if he had told him it was a writ, 
what would he have cared? But he told him that it was a 
capias satisfuciendum, and the man dropped his hoe and ran, 
and has not been heard of since.” 


RusstaN ExpLoRATION.—In connection with recent travels 
end explorations in Asiatic Russia, it may be mentioned that 
at a meeting of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society it 
was resolved, on the proposition of M. Sibiriakov, and at his 
cost, to undertake an exploration of the River Angara and its 
rapids, with a view to ascertaining the requirements of naviga- 
tion on it. After its discovery by Kurbat Ivanov in 1643, the 
Angara, in spite of its frequent rapids, became an important 
highway of traffic, and the number of settlemcuts formed along 
its banks by Russian colonists subsequently to the foundation 
of Irkutsk in 1652 showed the importance of the iver for inter- 
course in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At the 
present day, however, its waters are scarcely navigated at all, 
except between Irkutsk and Bratskoi-ostrog, about three hun- 
dred miles down from Lake Baikal, so that an exact knowledge 
of the capabilities of the remaining portion would be of great 
value. Since this first proposal was adopted, M. Sibiriakov 
has laid a second scheme of much grander proportions before 
the society. He has stated his willingness to expend a very 
much larger sum if the society should think it advisable to 
examine into the possibility of uniting the great rivers Obi and 
Yenisei by canalising the River Ket (west of Yeniseisk), and 
similarly to join the Lena to the Angara by the Ilim. The 
magnitude of the scheme will be appreciated when it is under- 
stood that if it admits of a satisfactory solution a waterway 
can be made from the north-western frontier of China, by the 
Baikal Lake, the Angara, Yenisei, Ket, Obi, Irtish, and Tobol, 
all across Siberia nearly to the boundary of European Russia. 


ALPINE WEATHER IN JuLy.—Among the records of the 
abnormal weather of 1879 the following is worth preserving :— 
‘*Tempted by a letter which appeared in ‘The Times’ from 
Zermatt, I left my comfortable hotel at Glion, 1,000 feet above 
the Lake of Geneva, for this place, 6,700 feet above the sea, and 
bitterly repent it, for it is bitterly cold, was snowing yesterday, 
is snowing to-day, and, as far as appearances go, will snow 
again to-morrow. Professor Tyndal, who has a house near this 
hotel, says it is the most dreary summer he ever experienced in 
Switzerland. I arrived from the Pyrenees in June; it was the 
same thing there—hotels empty, or nearly so, and guides stand- 
ing idle all the day long, Sonte in their empty pockets and 
pipes in their mouths. It was snowing when I left England in 

ebruary ; it was snowing when I left Spain in April; it was 
snowing when I left Luchon, in the Pyrenees, in June ; and it 
is snowing now as hard as ever at Bel Alp on the 23rd of July. 
Jam satis nivis. “ye. =, 


** Bel Alp, July 23.” 


CAPTIVE BALLOON AT Coney IsLAND.—The captive balloon 
at Coney Island, New York, is not so large as Giffard’s balloon 
at Paris, but has a capacity of 150,000 cubic feet, and as it is 
inflated with hydrogen, prepared by passing steam over red-hot 
iron, it has the maximum lifting power for its size—about 
1,4001%. The retaining rope is 1,215ft. long, with a tele- 
vhone wire running through the centre. The trial ‘‘trip” 
was made to a height of between 300 and 400 feet, but on the 
sseond attempt the balloon was allowed to reach an altitude of 
790 feet. At this height the view was described as magnificent, 
all the ocean approaches of New York harbour lying at the feet 
of the voyagers, while the numerous towns and villages along 
the Bay and the Sound were clearly discernible over a space of 
sixty miles. 


Duke or KEnt.—A correspondent sends the following anec- 
dote :—‘‘ Among your ‘ Varieties’ in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ of 
July, I notice a very interesting anecdote of the late Duke of 
Kent, our good Queen’s father, and I am able to supply a pen- 
dant to it, which Ido not think has ever appeared in print. 
When the Duke of Kent had resolved to bring his duchess to 
England, so that the presumptive heir to the throne should be 
born within the kingdom, he lacked the necessary funds, and 
was probably as impecunious as a royal duke could be. In this 
strait he applied to an old and valued friend, a Nonconformist 
minister in the South of London (Dr. Collier, of Hanover 
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Chapel, Peckham). Dr. Collier was a man of considerable meang 
and for many years had been on terms of confidential friendship 
with the Duke of Kent, and with his royal brother the Duke 
of Sussex. He readily responded to the appeal, and advanced 
£1,000 from his private resources to enable the duke to return 
to England. The duke gave a bond for the amount, adding the 
characteristic note that he would never be able to repay the 
loan during his life, but that he would impress upon the mind 
of his unborn child the duty of refunding the loan should he 
or she ever be in a position to do so. This promise was not 
forgotten, and one of the first acts of our present sovereien on 
her accession to the throne was to send for Dr. Collier and 
thank him warmly for his kindness to her father. The loan 
itself was repaid, I believe, with interest, eighteen years after, 
and Dr. Collier continued to receive marks of royal favour until 
his death, which occurred in 1861. This anecdote was related 
by a gentleman who had acted as Dr. Collier’s secretary for 
many years, and of its authenticity there can be no manner of 
doubt. It is perhaps strange that the duke did not have recourse 
to his friend Sir (then Mr.) Moses Montefiore, but it is very 
likely that he was at that time already heavily indebted to the 
Jewish capitalist, his large pecuniary liabilities in various 
quarters being perfectly well known. It is possible, too, that 
Mr. Montefiore had not then the reputation of possessing 
great wealth, as the incident occurred sixty years ago, when 
Mr. Montefiore was a comparatively young man.”—r. E. 


{Our correspondent’s anecdote is quite authentic, and we can 
add to it a pleasant postscript. The duke had several times 
entertained Dr. Collier at dinner, and was surprised one day by 
getting a decided refusal to his invitation. Being asked the 
reason, the doctor said he was rather a proud man, and did 
not like accepting hospitality when he could not return it. 
‘* Why can you not return it?” said the duke. ‘‘ Because I 
could not entertain you in a style befitting your highness’s 
rank.” ‘‘QOh, nonsense !” said the duke, ‘‘ it will give me great 
pleasure to dine with you if you will let me have a dish I am 
very fond of, and seldom get—boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings, with caper sauce, you know.” So the day was 
arranged, and the kind duke enjoyed a homely dinner with Dr. 
Collier. j 


TomBs OF FOREIGNERS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. — The 
tombs of the foreigners in Westminster Abbey, or their mouu- 
ments, have been brought into prominence (says the ‘‘ Echo”) 
by Dean Stanley’s not altogether discreet excursion upon the 
subject. They are ten in number. The first is that of Isaac 
Casaubon, a Luther of his time ; next—and this is among the 
strangest circumstances in history—that of St. Evremond, who, 
according to Dean Stanley himself, or Atterbury, as he quotes 
him, ‘‘died renouncing the Christian religion.” Grabe’s 
memorial, too, is there—the memorial of a man who deserted 
from both Geneva and Rome, and thought he had found an 
abiding place in the Church of England. The Duke of Mont- 
pensier’s statue was admitted for a dynastic reason, not more 
logical, perhaps, than will be the intrusion of the late Bona- 
partist prince’s effigy into the historical corner, should unwise 
counsels prevail in placing it there. The other foreigners thus 
honoured in their deaths and memories had each a claim of its 
kind upon the recognition of the world. Ezekiel Spanheim, a 
Genevese by birth, but also a student of Leyden and professor 
at Heidelberg, died in England as the representative of Prussia 
at the Court of St. James’s. He was the Swiss Professor of 
Eloquence at the age of twenty, and assisted at the Conferences 
of Oppenheim and Spire, and the Congress of Breda. Courayer, 
another Luther also, in his way, was called by Dean Stanley 
himself ‘‘ the Blanco White of the eighteenth century.” Then, 
in the Chapel of St. Andrew, close to the Nightingale monument, 
lie the remains of Theodore Phaliologos, descended from the last 
inheritors of the Eastern Roman Empire, who fought in St. 
John’s regiment at Naseby. The celebrated explorer of Persia, 
Sir John Chardin, born in France, and writing in French, has 
his name commemorated among the tablets of Westrinster 
Abbey. So has Pascal Paoli, the hero of Corsican independence, 
though he is not buried beneath the cathedral pavement, as his 
remains were first interred in the Roman Catholic cemetery at 
St. Pancras, and ultimately transferred to a grave in his native 
island. Then we have, in the East Cloister, a memorial dedi- 
cated to Steigerr, a young Bernese noble, concerning whom 
history has little to say; another to a nephew of the great 
Turenne, ‘‘who had learned from his uncle how to devastate, if 
not to conquer ;” and a third to Armand de Bourbon, who 
with the infamous Charlotte, plotted a second massacre of the 
Huguenots a!l over France, 
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